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Values To Stand By 


HOWARD S. WOODWARD 
National President of Delta Sigma Rho 
Western Reserve University 


-e 


When a college student is offered membership in an honorary for- 
ensie society, presumably he asks himself, ‘‘Is it worth the member- 
ship fee that I must pay?’’ College teachers and college adminis- 
trators sometimes pointedly ask these societies, ‘‘ What is it you have 
to offer?’’ Every such society has to justify itself at least in the 
minds of prospective members, perhaps also in the judgment of alum- 


ni, teachers, deans and presidents. 
What, then, has the forensic society to 
offer for the price it puts on member- 
ship? Too little—much too little, if the 
package bought by the initiate contains 
only a paragraph of praise in the col- 
lege paper, a line in the national organ 
of the society, and a bit of gold plated 
jewelry for his personal adornment. 
Whether he gets more than this de- 
pends, of course, upon the organization 
itself of which he is asked to become a 
part. It depends, in the first place, up- 
on the purposes for which the society 
exists,—its dominating ideals and its ob- 
jectives. What he gets depends, too, 
upon the loyalty of his local chapter to 
these ideals and its virility in pursu- 
ing these objectives. How long he will 
receive dividends depends also on the HOWARD 8. WOODWARD 
kind of alumnus he himself becomes. woe ce oli 
The members of Pi Kappa Delta know ee 
best the theses that were nailed to its door when it was founded. The 
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aims and ideals of this society are stated in a code of its own. So of 
Tau Kappa Alpha and Delta Sigma Rho. But, while the words each 
of us uses are different, the tune is common to all. All three have 
essentially the same job to do, whatever differences in emphasis or 
methods there may be. All undertake to encourage effective training 
in publie speaking and reward individuals who succeed. 

All of us hepe at least to stimulate independent and analytical 
thinking on subjects of timely social and political importance. We 
hope to cultivate ability to evaluate evidence with skill and a determi- 
nation to use only evidence that is dependable and pertinent. We 
would like to promote honesty of conviction and sincerity of purpose. 
We would like to improve young men and women in their ability to 
express themselves in clear and virile English, in voice and action that 
help them in communicating all their thoughts and in making all 
their social adjustments. 

All of us say to prospective members, ‘‘ when you have learned these 
things measurably well, we’ll ask you into our family.’’ In this way 
we undertake to stimulate organized and persistent effort to do these 
things. When the initiate pays his fee, this, most of all, is what he 
pays for. He pays modestly to keep this influence alive, to keep this 
organization a going concern as it works through an unpaid staff. 
He pays something for what it has done for him so that it may go 
on to inspire others who follow him. 


Wear Your Key 


What his membership may mean to him after he has graduated de- 
pends partly upon himself. If he keeps his name on the mailing list 
of The Forensic or The Speaker or The Gavel and reads it, at least 
this cultural interest will not die, and his support will contribute to 
its continuing vigor. Besides, if he chooses to wear his key consid- 
erable of the time it will be an introduction to many others whom he 
will be glad to know. To do this is no sign that one is juvenile or 
naive, that he wants to show off. About a year ago an alumnus of 
Columbia University, Mr. Loren Wood, reported the loss of his Delta 
Sigma Rho key and asked for replacement. Shortly afterward I was 
in New York City and ealled on Mr. Wood, now a long established 
and successful lawyer with offices on Broad street. I found both 
him and Mr. France, senior partners of the firm, wearing their keys, 
as is their custom. Such a person keeps alive rejuvenating memor- 
ies of an important phase of his education. He does not lapse into 
ignorance of the work of the generation that follows him. He broad- 
ens his acquaintance with people of similar interests coming from 
various colleges. Such an alumnus has bought with his membership 
fee much more than that fee ever pays for. 
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It may be that the very life of a local chapter will depend upon its 
alumni, or even one alumnus. Undergraduates alone will never keep 
a chapter sound and healthy. If there is not at least one person on 
the faculty who knows well the purposes and record of the organi- 
zation and who tells these things to the students as each new crop 
comes on, death will come early to the chapter. In such a situation 
no one can save it, except an interested and active alumnus, or two or 
three, who gives the service that nobody on the faculty has rendered. 

It is in this relationship between the active chapter and the alumni, 
that I think the chapters themselves most frequently miss the boat. 
Anything approximating a general interest among the alumni will 
never exist unless the chapter itself keeps them posted on its affairs 
and gives them something to do now and then. If the chapter has 
funds, or the faculty sponsor has money that ean be used for the 
limited expense of mailing no more than an annual or semi-annual 
news letter, it will be the best investment that can be made. If 
necessary, the publicity funds of the college itself should be drawn 
upon for this purpose. The director of forensies, the students of 
forensics, the college as a whole,—all will receive dividends from such 
a systematic and persistent campaign far in excess of the average 
rate of returns. 


Prove Your Faith By Your Works 


When any one of our forensic societies is challenged by student or 
teacher or alumnus to show cause why a restraining order should not 
be issued against it, we can file a conclusive answer if we will. We 
ean prove by our works that we stand by the ideals and objectives 
we have subscribed to. These are ideals and objectives that are broad 
and sound and wholesome measured by any test of accepted eduea- 
tional theory, that consequently have persisted unchanged from the 
days of our founding, even while amazing evolution in methods has 
occurred. 

A few weeks ago I was asked to serve in a panel to diseuss the 
‘*Revaluation of the Function and Services of Honorary Speech Fra- 
ternities in Relation to the National Seene, 1940.’’ The scene was, 
and is, one of conflict and confusion, full of perilous problems, 
clashing social and economie theories, clashing concepts of the roles 
of the government and the individual, clashing programs for our 
behavior as a nation in a world aflame. Our ‘‘re-valuation’’ turned 
out to be a re-emphasis. A re-emphasis on the functions and services 
that are the very cornerstones of the structures erected by Pi Kappa 
Delta, Tau Kappa Alpha and Delta Sigma Rho. Each has stated 
those functions in language that is its own. The words we use are 
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different, but the tune is essentially the same for all of us. We have 
the same job to do; it is concerned with straight thinking, with sin- 
cerity and honesty, with expressive communication of ideas. These 
need no change for the 1940 scene. They need only that we use the 
most productive methods in moving toward these goals. 

In the national scene of today our societies can render their best 
service by encouraging speakers to develop skill in many forms. And 
this we do. We engage in the most informal sort of group discus- 
sion, in panel discussion, in use of the court technique, in forensic ex- 
perience, progressions, parliamentary debate, and so on. I can see 
no conclusive argument against the broadest possible experience for 
every student. This may well include some speaking done in the old 
conventional type of debate,—four or six speakers, constructive and 
rebuttal speeches for all of them, and a decision. A little of this sort 
of debating may sometimes help to bring planned orderliness into a 
debater’s thinking. It may also accelerate cooperative effort of team 
mates for the building of coherent team cases, when the spirit of co- 
operation has broken down. If the comparative freedom of the indi- 
vidual in various looser forms of discussion has led him to argue in 
free-for-all fashion, to do it eatch-as-eatch-can, the antidote of con- 
ventional debate may possibly re-emphasize for him the necessity for 
logic in his ease and for cooperation with others. It may also demon- 
strate to him that there are limitations, sometimes ludicrous, in the 
rigidity of this traditional form. For this he may well be thankful. 

Fortunately all the honorary forensic societies have extended their 
support to programs so varied, and so well adapted to the needs of the 
times, that they are serving effectively the cause of education in the 
current scene. Each, in its national activities, lays emphasis on a dif- 
ferent type of experience, to be sure; but this in itself may well tend 
to make the role of each an important one. We are all learning how 
to be more versatile and to play our parts with increasing effective- 
ness. I congratulate Pi Kappa Delta on the part it is playing, and 
wish it continued success in its great task of helping to develop citi- 
zens interested in critical thinking and constructive discussion. 
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Revision of Membership Requirements 


SYLVESTER R. TOUSSAINT 


Colorado Beta, State College of Education 
~o 


The national convention at Knoxville authorized the appointment 
of a committee to study the problem of widening the base for mem- 
bership in Pi Kappa Delta and to report its recommendations to the 
1942 meeting. The writer is not a member of that committee. This 
article is written to ask that the work of this committee be given ser- 
ious consideration and that the general problem of its study be viewed 
with open frankness. 

The thought-provoking article by Charles Templer in the January 
ForENsIc contained too much truth to allow many of us to proceed 
in calm complaceney with routine debate schedules; it cannot be dis- 
missed as the ramblings of an idealistic edueator. Those of us who 
have known Charlie for fifteen years know that he has his feet on 
the ground. I should like to go beyond the thesis of his article and 
‘aise the question as to whether it is not time to reappraise our whole 
forensic program. I venture the prediction that the college speech 
activities of 1950 will be as different from those of 1940 as the pres- 
ent day plans are from those of 1920. 

Let me pause here, lest | be misunderstood, to say that I believe 
in debating. I believe in it for its educational value and | believe in 
it as a fact of living together in a democratic society. I have little 
patience with those who say that the alternatives are discussion or 
debate. I prefer to believe in discussion and debate. They serve re- 
lated functions and they supplement each other. Each has weak- 
nesses and each has values. 


Debating Follows a Rigid Pattern 


The trouble with our college debating is that its mold is too rigid, 
and, as Templer said, the tournament helps to perpetuate that rigid- 
ity. College debating must, like debate in life, move out of the artifi- 
cial pattern which restricts it and loosen its form. It must do this 
because college debating, if it is to survive, must be more related to 
actual community and social life. If it does not, it will go the way 
of its former campus pal—the glee club and its annual spring tour 
(although for a different reason). 

What is going to happen? Well, for one thing we are going to 
debate more questions and questions more vital to our students and 
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those who hear them. And there are plenty of audiences willing to 
hear debates on the right subjects. Our debate style is going to 
change. It will move in the direction of discussion and still retain 
its valuable qualities. We are going to place more stress on import- 
ant issues developed with good thinking and evidence and common 
sense than on strategical moves by the affirmative or negative within 
technical limits of the terms of definition. Must the affirmative es- 
tablish a need? Must it name the six members of a board of some 
sort or other? Must the negative attack every contention of the af- 
firmative? Should the second rebuttal speaker summarize at the be- 
ginning or close of his speech? You get the point. We are going to 
toss off the tricky and meaningless abracadabra of debate and pre- 
serve its heart. 

But it is not only a matter of renovating debate techniques. These 
changes in attitude and philosophy are leading to changes in the form 
of expression. We are adding new instruments of speech education. 
A number of colleges have thriving bureaus which offer audience 
opportunities to well-prepared speakers with something to say. Some 
of us are developing a fairly satisfactory parliamentary framework 
combining the values of policy-formulating discussion and congres- 
sional debate with a minimum or absence of cloak-room polities and 
legislative horse-play. For many audience situations the symposium- 
forum is proving a useful technique with splendid results in growth 
in speech skills. In many colleges the local forensic program is grow- 
ing in prominence and the intercollegiate aspect suffering a corres- 
ponding diminution. The growth in ‘‘extension’’ debates before off- 
campus audiences is largely responsible for this. 


se 


We Should Recognize Other Types of Speech 


There are other trends. But, you ask, what has all this to do with 
Pi Kappa Delta and the original purpose of the article?) Simply this. 
A number of our colleges have changed and are changing their pro- 
grams to give them a greater measure of life and meaning. Our mem- 
bership requirements have remained traditional and stereotyped, 
geared solely to intercollegiate contest speaking. If our speech stu- 
dents cannot find in Pi Kappa Delta the answer to their desire for 
opportunity and recognition, they will have to look elsewhere. Their 
hope is that Pi Kappa Delta keeps pace with progress. 

Let two examples speak for themselves. One young man came to 
Knoxville last spring and earned there his membership in our society. 
He had delivered an interesting and vital address before a score of 
audiences before coming to Tennessee. He had to decline invitations 
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to speak to people anxious to hear him. But it was not until he had 
delivered virtually the same address as an oration in a small print 
shop in the Knoxville High School before three judges and stacks of 
type that he was deemed worthy of membership in our august fra- 
ternity. 

One Sunday last month three of my students spoke before a union 
community meeting in a nearby city. The question for debate was: 
Should the United States give all possible aid to Britain short of 
armed forces? One student said ‘‘yes’’; one said ‘‘no’’; one present- 
ed the middle-of-the-road argument. For thirty minutes following 
the three ten-minute speeches they answered questions and defended 
their positions. In some ways it was the most worth-while and vital 
debate experience of the vear. But it cannot count toward member- 
ship or advanced standing in Pi Kappa Delta. However, if without 
any preparation two of my students and two speakers from Colorado 
Aggies should debate five times in one afternoon the purely academic 
question of whether science or art has made the greater contribution 
to mankind, repeating the same speeches word for word, they would 
have fulfilled the national membership requirements. And who will 
say it is not done? 

There are problems and difficulties to be ironed out, of course. 
I hear someone contend that we must have standards and protect the 
quality of work done. I agree—and ask what protection we have now 
except quantity. Someone else says, ‘‘But we are a forensic society 
and some of the speaking you talk about is not forensie.’’ Well, 
names have been changed before—and so have definitions. My plea 
is for an open-minded attitude toward a program of keeping Pi 
Kappa Delta alive and alert to its place in a world which is going to 
evaluate things in the light of their true worth. Once the principle 
is accepted, the plan can be formulated. Friends, that is what in- 
telligenee is for. 
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Competition In Forensics 


DR. ALBERT H. BURROWS 


State Teachers College, Chadron, Nebraska 
oe 


There are those who think that the element of competition in for- 
ensics is an evil. Therefore, the value of tournament competition is 
questioned. 1 shall explore this line of thought and take the negative 
position to show that the competitive element is natural and inevit- 
able, both from the sociological and the economic viewpoints as well 
as from the more practical point of view. Also that whereas from the 
myopic or detailed and short run point of view an activity may ap- 
pear competitive, yet from the hypermetropie or long run and _ per- 
spective point of view the same activity may be considered coopera- 
tive. 

First, let us examine competition from 
the viewpoint of the natural order of 
living organisms. Is competition the 
rule here? Yes, Charles Darwin has 
taught most of us quite thoroughly that 
competition is the outstanding biologi- 
cal law of life. One’s survival in the 
natural world order depends upon one’s 
ability to compete most effectively for 
the limited and scaree means of sub- 
sistence. This point should need no 
elaboration for the cortieally controlled 
reader. However, because it is possible 
that some need an elaboration at this 
point I present two examples from mic- 
roscopie life. Havelock Ellis' estimates 
that in a period of one month one indi- 


DR. ALBERT H. BURROWS vidual of a certain microscopic organ- 


State Teachers College ism placed in a favorable culture medi- 
Chadron, Nebraska 


um would produce descendants enough 
to form a ball one million times the size 
of the sun. W. K. Brooks? estimates that the fifth generation of des- 
cendants from an oyster would fill a space eight times larger than 
the earth. 

But this fierce competition for the means to live does not exist in 


1 Essays in Wartime, p. 10S 
* The Oyster, p. 49 ff. 
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the lower forms of life alone. The reproductive capacity of man 
places him in a closely related category. For example, Edward B. 
Reuter® estimates that for the descendants of a single pair living in 
1 A. D. the earth would today furnish standing room for only one- 
eleventh thereof. However, competition has kept living forms limited 
in number to the ability of the earth to support them. 


Competition In the Economic World 


Let us now survey the data on the economic, level and see what 

the evidence of the economists is relative to competition. The eco- 
nomie world is based upon a shortage of goods and services and there 
fore there is a need to economize. That is, 
there are not enough goods to go around. 
Mother Nature is niggardly and man’s 
wants are insatiable. Someone must go 
unsatisfied. Who is to go hungry? lHlow 
are we to determine who are to receive the 
inadequate supply of goods? 

The economists have described the pre- Competitive Bidding 
vailing method whereby supply and de- 
mand meet in the market places and through competitive —bid- 


ding establish an equilibrium and decide to whom the available 
goods and services are to go. Competition rules supreme in the eco- 
nomic system at its best. Not competition, but the absence thereof 


is the bane of the economist. Those business men who sought to 
escape competition by controlling either the supply or the price are 
the ones who caused the continued maladjustments of the thirties. 
Yes, those business men who seek monopolistic controls through co- 
operating with their logical competitors and who form cartels, trusts, 
combinations, codes, trade agreements, interlocking directorates, 
standardized costs, and codes of all types and thereby prevent com- 
petition are the major disturbers of the economie equilibrium. 

Furthermore, even if one were to turn the economic system into 
a socialistic and/or totalitarian economic order, the competitive ele- 
ment would not be eliminated; it would only be transferred from the 
economic plane to the political plane of seeking and competing for 
preferment in the eyes of those whose fiat determines what goods are 
to be produced and who are to have the use thereof. 

Thus, the evidence from the economists is overwhelming that the 
existence of full, complete, and perfect competition would be the 
summum bonum of the economic order. And it is only in those areas 


‘Population Problems, p. 115 ff. 
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where competition does not materialize completely that conscious 
regulation and control by organized society is necessary in an at- 
tempt to do as nearly as possible by fiat what would oceur auto- 
matically if competition were properly prevalent. Again I ask, are 
forensies to be the exception? 


Competition In the Social World 


Social interaction, which is the field of sociology, rests upon the 
following four foundation stones: Competition, conflict, accommo- 
dation, and assimilation. Competition, in which we are interested, 
is a primary one of those four fundamental sociological processes. 
Reuter and Hart' state that ‘‘competition has been defined as the 
elementary, wniversal, and impersonal form of interaction. It is ele- 
mentary in the sense that it comes first in time and that all other 
forms are derived from it and also in the sense that it underlies and 
gives reality to these other forms. It is continuous in the sense that 
it is going on everywhere all the time . . . Competition in the human 
sphere is an interindividual struggle for the goods of life... The 
process is a universal one and has as many expressions as there are 
orders of phenomena in the universe. There is a kind of competi- 
tion going on among the physical and chemical elements, among the 
individual plants and the various species of plants in the vegetable 
world, as well as within and among the various species of animals .. . 
the whole complicated but orderly distribution of the various items of 
the vegetable kingdom is a result of the competition among plants 
of similar and dissimilar needs for space, food, moisture, and the 
other necessities of life. Location and distribution in the animal as 
in the plant world are determined in a competition that puts each in 
the area where the conditions are most conducive to its survival. 
The same competitive process determines the ecological organization 
of human society. The territorial distribution of population is an ex- 
pression of impersonal competitive factors, and migration of peoples 
is a means by which some sort of balance is secured between men and 
the means of life. But competition for the means of life determines 
the social and class hierarchies as well as the ecological order in 
human society.’’ Are forensies the only exception? 


Desire for ‘‘Football, Beefsteak, and a Mate’’ 


The sociologists also support the prevalence of competition by 
another approach. The late Albion W. Small of Chicago University 


‘Introduction to Sociology, p. 277 ff. 
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represented individuals as motivated by three desires, the desire for 
football, beefsteak, and a mate. W. I. 

Thomas presents the following four funda- 

mental wishes: the wish for security, new 

experience, response, and recognition. — It 

is the latter one which I shall discuss. The 

wish for recognition, or football, expresses 

itself in a competitive struggle for status. Siti Wadia 

It is commonly called ‘‘keeping up With pootban, Beefsteak. and a Mate 
the Joneses.’’ To achieve recognition and 

status, individuals resort to many and divers devices. College students 
wear dirty, erstwhile white shoes, drink some liquor and proceed to act 
as though they were totally soused, act sophisticated and blasé, and the 
girls attempt to prove their emancipation by aping the petty vices of 
the males. The males proceed to ‘‘tree sit’’ or see who can swallow the 
greatest number of live gold fish, or have the flashiest painted rattle- 
trap of an ancient horseless buggy, ete. ad nauseam. Some of them 
turn to more constructive and profitable activities. Some are able to 
excel in scholarship, some in singing or instrumental music, some in 
drama, some in forensics, and some in football, baseball, basketball, 
track, boxing, or even the effeminate ping pong and/or golf. 

Yes, each must receive recognition and status by fair means or 
foul, i. e., through constructive and socially useful channels or by 
debilitating and socially undesirable techniques. Are forensies to be 
the only exception? 

Our penal and reformative institutions are filled with those who 
were unable to achieve recognition by socially acceptable methods. 
Thus, defeated in the attempt to achieve recognition by socially ae- 
ceptable methods of competition they turned to viciousness and crime 
to attract the coveted recognition. This fundamental desire must be 
furnished various and divers means of satisfaction. Thus, on the 
sociological plane, one of the major functions of competitive athletics 
and games—and they are all competitive—is to give those participat- 
ing therein a chance to shine. 

One of the greatest impediments to the progress of the Chinese 
people is that they had not developed competitive games and there- 
fore they withdrew into the opium dens to receive their recognition 
in a fantastic opium induced world in which each could receive the 
recognition and status he desired. 


Competition In Education 


Furthermore, in the practical world of affairs in which we each 
must live—competition is the rule. Through competition Latin, 
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Greek, and higher mathematics are crowded out of the list of re- 
quired subjects by speech and the social 
science courses. Through competition 
the poorer teachers lose their positions 
to those better trained. Through com- 
petition one senior graduates magna 
cum laude and another magna cum 
“mal”, Through competition the more 
capable of the graduating class receive 
good positions and the less capable work 
for Mr. Roosevelt. Through competi- 
tion ‘‘It is I’’ begins to lose the battle 

Latin, Greek and Higher to ‘It is me’’. Through competition in 
Mathematies Crowded Out practice the old philosophy of education 
loses to the new. And through such trial 
and error processes of competition, both the institution and the indi- 
vidual are continually undergoing adaptation to the ever changing 
world of which they are a part. Through competition between man- 
ufacturing establishments and business, the old, the stereotyped, 
and the inefficient give way to the newer, more modern and efficient 
methods. Thus progress is made. True, the price or cost of progress 
often looks too high to the inefficient and laggard institution or indi- 
vidual. But from the social viewpoint society is ready and anxious 
to pay the price of efficiency and progress. Are forensics, alone, 
to furnish the exception ? 
sut, through what type of Winchellian key hole are you looking? 

Why not forsake the keyhole and the microscope and take the vantage 

point of a long run perspective? Yes, ‘‘the whole creation groaneth 

and travaileth in pain together until now’’ in a short run competi- 

tive struggle, but from a long run perspective we are able to see a 

great cooperative adventure to bring forth the present order. Out 

of the apparent close up and short run competitive chaos has come 
the long run perspective of a great cooperative effort toward growth, 
development, and progress, e. g., through the short run competition 
of each business man with every other business man has come a long 
run perspective economic order in which the world cooperates in feed- 
ing and elothing itself and in lifting its standard of living. Thus, 
Japan produced the silk, France modeled the gown, and the New Jer- 
sevan manufactured the dress—a perfect example of cooperation 
when viewed from the long run perspective. One of the troubles 
today is that certain modern but pygmy Caesars are attempting to 
prevent this long run perspective world cooperation achieved through 
economic competition and international division of labor. The paper 
hangers and tanners of Europe are attempting to escape competition 
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by establishing themselves in a controlled monopolistic position. Are 
they and forensics to be the exceptions? 


Competition Is Justified In the Forensic World 


Thus, the evidence from the natural world, economic science, socio 
logieal science, and the practical world, is all harmoniously in agree- 
ment that competition has a functional frame of reference. And 
from the long run perspective viewpoint even the competition is a 
method of cooperating toward a better adaptation in a better world. 
And related specifically to speech the competitive element is one of 
the methods whereby cooperation is achieved in developing the stu- 
dent in speech proficiency. Indeed, all achievement is a relative and 
comparative matter and it is only through the passing of judgment 
on the efficiency and sueeess of one of the competitors relative to the 
other that achievement and proficiency can be measured. Decision- 
less contests would be a logical anachronism. Competition is an 
inevitable element of progress. Yes, to repeat ‘‘the whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.’’ Certainly the 
speech teacher dare not ignore such overwhelming evidence. 

The field of speech is still the field of speech! The wholesomely 
competitive element which motivates and brings reeognition and a 
sense of achievement has a beneficial function to perform in aiding 
development of proficiency in speech. And if, as is probably 
true, the tournament is economically the most efficient means of se 
curing forensic competition, then there is no valid argument for its 
abandonment or limitation. Certainly an hour or an hour and a half 
of speaking in one day is not going to injure any debater. The poli 
tician more than quadruples this performance. And any scholar who 


has even a master’s degree knows that one year of research is not too 


much time to spend on such magnitudinous problems as are typically 
used in the forensie associations. Were the question to be changed 
more frequently, then the handbook almost inevitably would be both 
the first and last line of offense and defense. The director, of course, 
should have a modicum of judgment and attempt to distribute the 
benefits of competitive debate to numerous ones of the students. 

The director of forensies should also recognize that the goal of all 
speech training is the speech development of the individual partici- 
pant therein and not the winning of debates or even the determina- 
tion of social or economie truth relative to any problem. The com- 
petitive element is the means to the end and not the end itself. The 
end process of speech training is a perfectly functioning personality 
in the art of speech. Competitive forensics contribute to this goal 
because of its obedience to the natural law that the approach to per- 
fection is through the means of competition. 
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The Preliminary Rounds In Oratory 


EDWARD S&S. BETZ 


California Delta, College of the Pacific 
Oe 


In the past decade tournament debating has become so popular 
that many large tournaments are run with almost clock-like precision. 
The old ‘‘one-defeat’’ and ‘‘two-defeat’’ systems of elimination have 
given way to multiple round tournaments with the announcement 
of decisions deferred until the close of from four to eight rounds. 
This has necessitated the use of an or- 
derly method of pairing teams over a 
period of several rounds. Such methods 
have been devised and are in wide- 
spread use. 

Coincident with the rise of tourna- 
ment debating has come an increased 
interest in tournament oratory, extem- 
pore speaking, and other individual con- 
tests. When the number of entries war- 
rants it these contests are condueted 
with two or three preliminary rounds 
before elimination takes place. Many 
colleges and universities enter more than 
one speaker in these contests; at a re- 
cent major tournament one university 
entered five speakers in the men’s sen- 
ior division of extempore speaking. In 
such a situation the tournament director 
is faced with three major problems in 
arranging preliminary rounds: 1, How 


EDWARD 8. BETZ 
College of the Pacific 


to prevent speakers from the same school from competing against 
each other; 2, How to assure speakers of a variety of speaking posi- 
tions; 3, How to assure speakers that they will not meet too many 
of the same speakers more than once. The use of the following 
method of arranging speakers and of rotating them from round to 
round will solve these problems. 


As soon as the total number of speakers in the contest is known, 
determine whether sections of five, six, or seven will be used. If the 
total number of entries is not a multiple of five, six or seven then 
minor adjustments will have to be made in the key to fit the par- 
ticular situation. The answer to the first problem noted above is 
found in the arrangement of the speakers in the sections in the first 
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round. Given five speakers to a section assign School A’s contest- 
ants numbers one, six, eleven, ete; School B’s contestants should be 
numbered two, seven, twelve, ete. With six speakers in a section 
School A’s contestants should be numbered one, seven, thirteen, ete ; 
with seven speakers in a section, the numbers assigned to the speakers 
from School A would be one, eight, fifteen, ete. A school may enter 
as many speakers as there are sections and its contestants will not 
meet each other during the three preliminary rounds. If a school 
enters more speakers than there are sections some of its speakers must 
compete against each other. 

The answer to the other two problems is found in the method of 
rotating speakers from section to section and from round to round. 
If the following keys are used, each speaker will have a variety of 
speaking positions and will meet a minimum number of his oppon- 
ents twice. 

1. Two sections of five speakers each. 

Round 1 Round 2 Round 34 

Section A 

Speaker No. ‘ Explanation : 

The speaker in first position 
moves to fifth position, second 
moves to third, and third moves 
to first in the same section. 

Section B Fourth moves to second and 

Speaker No. fifth moves to fourth in the next 
section. 


D 


7 
8 
9 
10 
2. Two sections of six speakers each. 
Section A 
Speaker No. 10 9 Explanation: 
12 The speaker in first position 
2 moves to fifth position, second 
11 moves to third, and third moves 
1 to sixth in the same. section. 
3 Fourth moves to first, fifth 
Section B moves to fourth, and sixth 


t-~] 


_ 
Coo 4 


Speaker No. moves to second in the next see- 
tion. 
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Two sections of seven speakers each. 


Round 1) Round 


Section A 
Speaker No. 


— 
toa 


_— 
~ 


pan 
~~ Se 1 


Section B 

Speaker No. 
4) 
10 
1] 
12 
13 
14 10 


4. 


Round 1 
Section A 
Speaker No. 


Section B 
Speaker No. 


Section C 
Speaker No. 11 

1: o 
1: 15 
] ») 
1 


f 1] 


2 Round 3 


— 
5 
~ 


— _ 
Sor Onn 


~ 


Round 2) Round 3 


1 
9 


14 
1 


10 
12 
14 
1] 

8 


Explanation : 

The speaker in first position 
moves to fifth position, second 
moves to third, third moves to 
seventh, and fourth moves to 
first in the same section. Fifth 
moves to fourth, sixth moves to 
and seventh moves to 
sixth in the next section. 


second, 


Three (or more) sections of five speakers each. 


Explanation : 

The speaker in first position 
moves to fifth position in the 
same section, second moves to 
fourth two seetions down, third 
moves to first one section down, 
fourth moves to second one sec- 
tion down, and fifth moves to 
third in the same section. 


Three (or more) sections of six speakers each. 


Round 1 
ection A 
peaker No. 


Ss 
g 


Round 2 


Round ? 


17 


? 
, 


Explanation : 





F's 


12 
14 
17 

I 


15 


Section B 
Speaker No. 


Section C 
Speaker No. 1: 
14 

15 

16 11 
17 13 
18 3 
6. Three (or 
Section A 
Speaker No. 


more ) 


19 
14 

6 
15 


Section B 


Speaker No. 


Section C 
Speaker No. 
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The speaker in first position 
moves to fifth position in the 
same to 
third in one seetion down, third 
moves to sixth two seetions 
fourth first in 
the same section, fifth moves to 
fourth down, and 
sixth moves to second 
tions down. 


section, second moves 


down, moves to 


one section 


two seec- 


seven speakers each. 


Explanation : 

The speaker in first position 
moves to fifth position in the 
to 
third 


sections 


same section, second 


third 


moves 
one section down, 
moves to seventh two 
down, fourth moves to first 
the same section, fifth moves to 
fourth 


moves 


in 


down, sixth 
two 
seventh 


one section 
to 
and 


sections 


to 


second 
down, moves 


sixth in the same section. 
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Let Betterment Be Our Watchword 


-o 

This issue of the Forensic will probably find you in the midst of 
preparations for your Provincial meetings. It is the sincere wish of 
the National Couneil that these meetings will be the most suecessful in 
recent years. Some of you will find yourselves within new Province 
lines, either greeting new friends, or renewing contacts with old 
friends. We want to congratulate the Provincial officers whose ini- 
tiative and leadership at the Knoxville Convention made these new 
provincial areas possible. We believe your decision strengthened the 
bonds of Pi Kappa Delta. 

Although the National Convention seems far away as you meet, may 
I urge you to carefully consider some of the following suggestions: 
see to it that every attempt is made to encourage and strengthen 
chapters within your provinee, which, for some reason or another, 
have not been as active as they should be; make a careful survey to 
ascertain whether or not you have, within your province, strong po- 
tential chapters—contact Dr. LeRoy Laase for any suggestions need- 
ed; seek every opportunity to cooperate with Professor Edward Betz, 
who is chairman of the inter-chapter relations committee. Do not 
hesitate to correspond with him relative to your problems. Undoubt- 
edly, you have some interesting reactions which I am sure would be 
of great interest to Professor Glenn Capp and his question eommit- 
tee. Professor Martin Holeomb will weleome any suggestions on con- 
vention set-up you may care to make to him. 

I would further urge you to actively cooperate with the editorial 
staff of the Forensic—constructive suggestions and contributions are 
always acceptable. 

Finally, I shall always be glad to hear from any of you relative to 
any problem you think the National Council should consider for the 
benefit of Pi Kappa Delta. Your National Council expects to meet 
some time in April, for a thorough discussion of Pi Kappa Delta af- 
fairs. 

May I conelude this greeting to vou by calling to vour attention the 
following extract from an address by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago, which seems to me another challenge to Pi 
Kappa Delta: ‘‘To find the method of eseape from our present dis- 
order, we shall need all the independent thinking we can command 
and all the discussion we can arouse. The American method of deal- 
ing with such disorder is exactly this: it is proceeding by unending 
inquiry and debate.”’ 


W. V. O'CONNELL. 
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The Latest Chapter—Nebraska Theta 


JIM MceGAFFIN 
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The newest chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was installed in January 
at the University of Omaha, celebrating its tenth anniversary as a 
municipal university. 

The installation of this, the Nebraska Theta chapter, was held Jan- 
uary 3 at the Wellington Hotel. Participating in the ceremonies 
were LeRoy Laase, vice president of Pi Kappa Delta and chairman 
of the speech and dramaties department at the University of Neb- 
raska; and Enid Miller, chairman of 
speech and dramaties at Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University. Delegations from the 
University of Nebraska and from Hast- 
ings College attended the installation. 
Following the initiation a banquet was 
held for the new members, officers, and 
delegates. 

The University of Omaha opened its 
doors in 1909 with only five faeulty 
members and twenty-six students. The 
first president, Dr. Daniel E. Jenkins, 
once admitted that the university ‘* was 
begun without a nickel — no gifts — a 
pure adventure based on faith, or fool- 
hardiness, which are sometimes spoken 
of as kin.”’ 





In the late twenties there was a na- 
tional-wide trend toward the establish- BOB TURNER 
ment of municipal universities. The President Nebraska Theta 
number more than tripled. ee eee 

Friends of higher learning in Omaha saw in this trend a solution 
for the problems of the struggling University of Omaha. On May 6, 
1930, they voted to establish a municipal university. In January, 
1931, the newly appointed board of regents accepted the property 
of the old University of Omaha. 

Ten years ago there were only three hundred eighty-six students. 
Enrollment in the fall of 1940 was more than twelve hundred. The 
faculty now numbers more than sixty. The school of adult education 
of the extension division has an enrollment of more than sixteen hun 
dred, 
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The highlight of this deeade of progress came in 1938 with the re- 
moval of the university to a new site and a million-dollar plant. 
Situated on Omaha’s main arterial highway, the new Georgian style 
building has the distinetion of being the only completely air-condi- 
tioned university in the world. 

The University of Chieago plan of general survey courses is re- 
quired of all freshmen and sophomores in the liberal arts college. 
These survey courses are required in three broad fields of human 
knowledge: the social sciences, the natural sciences, and the humani- 
ties. 

A unique counseling program helps students find the course of 
studies best suited to their individual abilities and interests. This 
program is based on what President Rowland Haynes calls the ‘* wel- 
fare idea in education,’’ wherein the needs of each student are de- 
termined by an analysis similar to a ‘‘ease study.’’ To carry out 
this plan the university operates an extensive testing and counseling 
service. Every entering student is advised as to the program of study 
which seems to correspond most closely with his capacities, apti- 
tudes, and vocational or professional needs. 

Recently President Haynes received widespread attention as the 
author of the ‘‘ Plan for Individualized Life-Time Edueation,’’ a pro- 
gram for continuous and planned adult education. 

Debate was in the doldrums when Dr. Dayton E. Heckman, assist- 
ant professor of political science, was appointed coach in 1935. By 
1937, the University of Omaha was runner-up for the championship 
in the men’s and women’s division of the Nebraska Intercollegiate 
Forensic Association, and had placed high in several other regional 
tournaments. In 1938, Omaha captured the championship of the 
men’s A division of the same N. I. F. A. tournament. Since then, it 
has been a strong contender in all the tournaments in which it has 
competed. 

At the Southwestern, Kansas, College Debate Tournament held at 
Winfield, Kansas, last November, the Omaha teams won six out of 
eight contests. Bob Turner, president of the Pi Kappa Delta chap- 
ter, won first place in the men’s extemporaneous speaking division, 
and Roy Alley, vice president of the chapter, placed fourth. 

During the past year the debaters organized a club, The Bellows, 
now become the University of Omaha chapter of Pi Kappa Delta, 
with Dr. Hickman, the man who has built up forensics, as sponsor. 
With the support of the national society and the cooperation of the 
Nebraska chapters, Nebraska Theta is looking forward to a brighter 
forensic future. 
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Illinois Rho—at Principia College 


oe 


The activities, the interests, and the goals of the Pi Kappa Delta 
chapters in neighboring colleges inspired the students of The Prin- 
cipia to work for four years to meet the charter requirements set by 
the society. The installation of the Illinois Rho chapter on this cam- 
pus last spring was therefore the occasion for a great deal of re- 
joicing. 

At a formal banquet 
preceding the installa- 
tion Dean G. A. An- 
drews welcomed the 
new honor society to the 
campus. Prof. C. D. 
Ford, who has coached 
Principia debating for 
the past ten years, re- 
viewed the history of its 
forensics, tracing the 
growth which reached 
its elimax when the re- PRINCIPIA COLLEGE DEBATE SQUAD 





quirements for a chap- 

ter of Pi Kappa Delta were met. Dr. Forrest H. Rose, the immediate 
past national president of the society, gave the main address of the 
evening. He spoke on the values of forensic organization and mem- 
bership. Dr. Rose, with the assistance of members from his Missouri 
lota chapter, conducted the installation and initiation ceremonies. 
There were fifteen charter members. 

The campus of The Principia College ineludes 2,100 acres of beau- 
tiful, wooded land, located on the Piasa Bluffs, overlooking the Mis- 
sissippi River at Elsah, Illinois, about seven miles above Alton and 
thirty-five from Saint Louis. If one did not know that he was in 
America, he might think that The Principia was a quaint English 
village. The rural community atmosphere is carried out by the low, 
‘ambling buildings, centering around the Chapel Green. On one 
side of the circle is a New England Chapel. Across the green sward 
and extending from the ring in various directions are the classroom 
buildings, the men’s and the women’s quadrangles, library, dining 
room, and faculty homes and apartments. 

The Principia was started in St. Louis in 1898 as a kindergarten, 
gradually expanding into three departments, Lower School, Upper 
School, and the College of Liberal Arts. The last division began as 
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a junior college on the St. Louis campus in 1910. In 1922 a four- 
year college was planned. By 1930 contributions made it possible to 
purchase the Elsah campus. The Chapel, the first building on the 
new campus, was the contribution of the Alumni. Many of the other 
buildings were gifts. The college has since been supported by friends. 

The College of Liberal Arts confers both the Bachelor of Arts 
and the Bachelor of Science degrees. Liberal arts and special pre- 
professional courses are offered those attending the junior college. 
Instead of offering ‘‘majors,’’ The Principia provides ‘*‘ fields of spe- 
cialization.’’ This tends to make the courses less narrow and one- 
sided. The ‘‘fields’’ offered the student are: English and Aesthetics, 
Mathematies and Natural Sciences, Foreign Languages, and Human 
Relations. 

Students interested in the last two fields may enter either the 
School of Nations or the School of Government. The School of Gov- 
ernment prepares the student to understand his government, his 
duties to it, and its effect upon his life. The year’s study culminates 
in the Annual Public Affairs Conference, bringing to the campus 
noted scholars, business men, judges, and other government officials. 
Topies discussed are ‘‘ Making Democracy work,’’ ‘‘The Citizen and 
his Government,’’ and the 1941 subject, ‘‘ National Defense.’’ Among 
last year’s speakers were Senator Burton K. Wheeler and William Y. 
Elliott of Harvard. 

The School of Nations brings in a friendly appreciation of every 
nation’s contribution to the progress of mankind, maintains a library 
of objects and books from foreign countries, and helps the student 
to understand foreign relationships and prepare himself for some 
form of foreign service. 

The three hundred fifty students enrolled represent a cross section 
of the nation. From Maine to California, most of the states are rep- 
resented, There are a!so students from Mexico, Cuba, South America, 
and Japan. 

The influence of both of these schools has made The Principia 
speech conscious. The courses in publie speaking and debating open 
the way to the forensic squad. Because the college was in Missouri 
until a few years ago, its debaters enjoy the privilege of competing in 
the Missouri and Illinois state tournaments. 

The honor which has been conferred upon the college in establish- 
ing a chapter of Pi Kappa Delta on the campus has encouraged for- 
ensies. The difference has already been noted. Interest in debate 
has doubled as is shown by the great increase in the membership of 
the freshman squad and by the better attendance at home debates. 
It is also found that Pi Kappa Delta has tightened our bonds of 
friendship with other colleges. 


es 
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MISSOURI MU CHAPTER AT TARKIO COLLEGE 


The Missouri Mu chapter of Pi Kappa Delta was installed at 
Tarkio College last vear. Dr. John Randolph of Central, Missouri 
(iamma, acted as installing officer. 

Tarkio is in the extreme northwest corner of the state, eight miles 
from the lowa line and twelve from the Kansas. The college was 
organized in 1883 under the administration of the United Presbyter- 
ian Chureh. Dr. J. A. Thompson was its president for forty-three 
years, three quarters of its life. 

The college is located on a fifty-four aere hill top campus. It is a 
small college with an average enrollment of 230. It has some fine 
buildings, is well equipped, and well supported. 

McDonald Held, head of the speech department, worked three years 
to secure a chapter for Tarkio. After he succeeded at the Knox- 
ville convention, he left the institution, to be followed by his brother, 
Colbert Held. Tarkio debaters and orators have been active in the 
competition of three states, and have been in constant competition 
with the members of many Pi Kappa Delta chapters. 

Tarkio is noted for more than forensics. Last year it won the 
National Intercollegiate Basketball championship in the tournament 
at Kansas City. It also won the Shell Intercollegiate Aviation 
Trophy for the ‘‘greatest proficiency in the training of pilots par- 
ticipating in the civilian pilot training program.”’ 

A former student and teacher, Wallace Carothers, discovered and 
perfected nylon. It numbers among its alumni many distinguished in 
education, science, business, and administration. 


GENE HALVERSON 


Macalester College 
Debater and 
Extemporaneous 
Speaker 


RUSSELL GREENFIELD 
One of the 
winners in 

Sioux Falls College 
Tournament 
Red River 
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SEATTLE PACIFIC COLLEGE 
HELEN BURNS 
— 

During the five vears since the establishment of a speech depart- 
ment at Seattle Pacific College a total of seven hundred-fifty de- 
bates have been run off, and five trophy eups form the nucleus tor a 
fine forensic collection. Such a record together with the hard work 
of Lillian Danielson, who built the program, had more than a little 
to do with the establishment of Washington Beta Chapter of Pi 
Kappa Delta, there, May 6, 1940. 

Dr. Charles Battin and Washington Alpha chapter at the College 
of Puget Sound conducted the chapter installation. 

The chapter sponsors the Forensic Club and a newly instituted 
‘‘Coffee Hour’’ where practice debates, heated discussions and a 
general ‘‘hashing over of speech jargon’’ are held. 

Seattle Pacific College, sponsored by the Free Methodist Chureh 
and patronized by all denominations was organized as Seattle Semi- 
nary in 1891. The name was changed to Seattle Pacific College in 
1916. The four year curriculum offerings lead to the bachelor degree 
in the arts and sciences. Regular enrollment runs to four hundred 
per year. A new sixty-thousand dollar auditorium is nearing com- 
pletion. Dr. C. Hoyt Watson, an honorary member of Pi Kappa 
Delta, is president. 


*e 
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THE SINA QUA NON OF LEADERSHIP 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler was notified recently that his 
address, ‘‘ Why Wars?’’, has been voted by the Drake Memor- 
ial Museum one of the three outstanding speeches of the past 
five years. ‘‘Why War?’’, delivered at the Peace Day cele- 
bration of the New York World’s Fair, May 4, 1939, was 
designated in top place; with President Roosevelt’s speech 
before the Brazilian congress and the Supreme Court, in 
1936, in second place; and in third place, Herbert Hoover’s 
address at Philadelphia, May 21, 1938, on ‘‘ Benjamin Frank- 
lin’’. Dr. Butler’s address, ‘‘ Why War?’’, is ineluded in the 
volume published under the same title last year. 

Here again is evidence that publi¢ speaking is the sina qua 
non of leadership. The three outstanding speeches are by i 
the president, a past president, and a university president 
and former candidate for vice-president. | 
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NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL SECRETARY’S DESK 


ee F 


The oldest replacement key ordered lately was key No. 942, Floyd 
W. Kelly, Colorado Beta Chapter. Mr. Kelly is now teaching at 
Monte Vista, Colorado. 


ee € 


The most interesting replacement is one for Maynard L. Kenyon, 
Hiram College, 1926. Mr. Kenyon writes that he lost his Pi Kappa 
Delta key in a ‘‘hold-up’’. We wonder whether or not the bandit is 
wearing the key; he could certainly qualify so far as the ‘‘ Art of 
Persuasion’’ is concerned, although his kind could hardly be said to 
be ‘‘beautiful and just.’’ 


* 


The last key ordered is No. 11,983, Charles Phillips, Henderson 
State Teachers College. The last membership number issued is 17,778 
Franklin Ewing, Maryville, Missouri. 


*  * 


From present indications our provincial conventions this year are 
going to be the best ever. A complete list of the dates and places for 
all nine of them was published in the January Forensic. Three of 
the provinces this year are made up of new combinations of chapters. 
The old provinces of Kansas and The Platte now make up the Pro- 
vince of the Great Plains. Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado will meet 
this year at Bethel College, North Newton, Kansas. The province of 
the Lower Mississippi now takes in all of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. They are to meet this year at Hardin- 
Simmons, Abilene, Texas. The new Province of the Southeast is made 
up of Kentueky, Tennessee, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Florida, Georgia and Alabama. These chapters will meet at Alabama 
College, Montevallo, where the delegates will be housed in the wom- 
en’s dormitories there. The Missouri Province is trying out for the 
second time the unique plan of having the whole convention, contests 
and all, under one roof; that of the Excelsior Springs Hotel. The 
Provinee of the Upper Mississippi meets this year with its only Wis- 
consin chapter, River Falls. All the provinces report plans well un- 
der way for their meetings; we hope to have reports of all of them 
in the May Forensic. 
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Where inconsistencies cease from troubling and logic is at rest 


‘*I do not believe that there has been, or that there will be. a high 
civilization in any country in which the mind of man is limited to the 
expression of ideas authorized by public authority.’’—Cari L. BecK- 
ER, “The Marrian Philosophy of History.” 


But words came halting forth, wanting Invention’s stay; 
Invention, Nature’s child, fled step-dame Study’s blows; 
And others’ feet still seemed but strangers in my way. 
Thus, great with child to speak, and helpless in my throes, 
Biting my truant pen, beating myself for spite, 

“Fool,’’ said my Muse to me, “look in thy heart, and write.” 


Sir Pritie SIDNEY 


The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne, 
Th’ assay so hard, so sharp the conquering. CHAUCER 


Speaking is like pulling the trigger of a gun: if you are not loaded, 
nothing happens. HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


‘The Duke saw and avoided the snare; for he was conscious that, 
by replying to the argument, he must have inevitably led to a dis- 
cussion, in the course of which the Queen was likely to be hardened 
in her own opinion until she became obliged, out of mere respect to 
consistency, to let the criminal suffer.’’-—-Sir Water Scorr, “The 
Heart of Midlothian.” 


‘*There is too much speaking in the world, and almost all of it is 
too long. The Lord’s Prayer, the Twenty-third Psalm, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, are three great literary treasures that will last 
forever; no one of them is as long as 300 words. With such striking 
illustrations of the power of brevity it is amazing that speakers never 
learn to be brief.’’—Bruce Barron in Collier's. 


Concerning Manuel Avila Camacho, Mexico’s new president, Fran- 
cis Sill Wickware wrote in The Reader's Digest, ‘*Ilis specialty was 
persuasion. Instead of meeting rebellious generals in frontal conflict, 
he would take an airplane, fly to their camp, sit them down on a log 
and pacify them with sympathetic conversation and promises—which, 
surprisingly enough, he kept. The rebels he subdued by oratory often 
became his greatest admirers.”’ 
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I have been amused at a recent advertisement of one of the agencies 
which offers to supply speeches on any subject for a nominal fee. 
With the advertisement was a sample of one of the highly recom- 
mended five dollar speeches, twenty minutes of pure oratory. The 
climax of the address was a detailed description of the adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence in 1776. 

The historical knowledge of the writer was apparently limited to 
what he had found in the well known poem, ‘‘Liberty Bell.’’ He 
describes the bell ringer in the belfry above Independence Hall wait- 
ing for word of the action of the Continental Congress below. ‘‘ Faint 
with waiting, anxious for his country, apprehensive of the future, the 
old man gazed with tear dimmed eyes. Old age sees the dangers as 
well as the hopes. But suddenly the silence is broken by a child’s 
elear confident ery: ‘‘The Declaration has been signed. Ring, Ring, 
Grandpa! Ring! Oh, ring for Liberty.’’ 

Such misstatements would bring a laugh in almost any beginning 
class in public speaking. The Declaration was not signed until a 
copy had been prepared and engrossed some weeks later. It was not 
read publicly until July 8, at which time the bell was rung to call 
the citizens together. The bell was on a tower outside the building. 
Such tripe, with its fervent appeals to God and patriotism, has a 
hollow ring of insincerity and would be cheap at half the price. 
Yet this is offered as one of the better samples of the type of sermons, 
debates, and addresses which ean be prepared on short notice for 
about twenty-five cents a minute of speaking time. 
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It does not require much imagination to picture the character and 
intelligence of the people who engage in such sub rosa practices at 
such ‘‘seab’’ rates. It costs more than that to corrupt a man who can 
earn an honest living. Yet these are the people who offer to win de- 
bates, revive patriotism, and save souls for those who are unable to 
do their own thinking or are too lazy. If an up and coming high 
school sophomore debater couldn’t tear into tatters the examples of 
debates offered at ‘‘minimum rates,” he is wasting his time. A col- 
lege coach would ‘‘bounce’’ any freshman who was as inaccurate in 
discovering facts and presenting them. 

The first law of learning is that whatever a man learns he must 
learn for himself. No one ean learn to be an orator or a debater for 
you. You eannot buy patriotism at five dollars or five thousand dol- 
lars. What you are speaks so much louder than what you say, that it 
would be much wiser to spend the five dollars in a poker game learn- 
ing how diffieult it is to fill an inside straight. In a democracy the 
only safe speaker is an honest one. You are only working against 
yourself when you try to make it possible for subterfuge and prevari- 
eation to win. There never has been a being whose instinet hated 
truth. 


The Strawberry Leaf of Winthrop, South Carolina Delta, is spon- 
soring a Grand Naional Student Legislative Assembly scheduled for 
the Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Kentucky, March 26-29. Any col- 
legiate institution is invited to send representatives. It is proposed 
to make this an annual event, with a house of one hundred members 
and a senate of fifty. Clyo Lawrimore is temporary president. Dr. 
Warren G. Keith is advisor. Both have been active in forensic work 
at Winthrop and both were connected with the Pi Kappa Delta Stu- 
dent Congress at Knoxville last year. 


The Southern Association of Teachers of Speech is sponsoring a 
speech tournament and Congress of Iluman Relations at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, April 1-2. The debates will be on the question Re- 
solved, that the United States should enter the war immediately on 
the side of Great Britain. Prof. Glenn R. Capp, a member of the 
National Council of Pi Kappa Delta and debate coach at Baylor, 
Texas lota, is director of the tournament. 
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Red River Valley Forensic Tournament 


— 


Progressing gradually from a registration of seven colleges with 
30 debaters contesting to 38 colleges and universities with 394 par- 
ticipants in many events, the Red River Valley Forensic Tournament 
has become in eight years one of the largest meets of its kind in the 
nation. 

Begun by Paul A. Rasmussen, the tournament fell into the director- 
ship of W. F. Schmidt in 1936. Since then seven events have been 





Left to right: Hazel Johnsen, William Jordan, Ruth Arnold, Kenneth Raschke, 
Edward Greenough, high ranking participants in Red River Valley Forensie Tourna- 
ment. 


added to make the forensie competition more inclusive. Newest inno- 
vation was the addition of the poetry reading and extemporaneous 
argument events this year. Besides these the tournament offers 
competition in debate, oratory, extemporaneous speech, discussion, 
radio discussion and radio speech. 

One of the most valuable assets of this tournament is The Col- 
league, a complete tabulation of each event, points earned and stand- 
ing of every student who took part in the Red River Valley tourna- 
ment. Compiling this publication is a tedious job, but one which 
Coach Sehmidt feels of worth to the participants and coaches. 

The debate tournament itself consists of six rounds of debate for 
all teams before tabulations are made and contestants for the quar- 
ter-finals chosen. The other events present three rounds of partici- 
pation, with the exception of oratory, where finalist is named at the 
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end of the second round. Visiting coaches and faculty members are 
called upon to act as judges. 

Winner of the tournament was Sioux Falls college, South Dakota 
Epsilon, with a grand total of 2100 points amassed by winning seven 
first places in the 14 tourney events and by ranking with the leaders 
in events where firsts were not won. In second place was Augustana, 
South Dakota Eta, with 1280 points, and third went to St. Olaf, Min- 
nesota Beta, with 1195, 

South Dakota colleges won 10 first places; Minnesota 3 and North 
Dakota 1. Winners of debate in men’s divisions was St. Olaf col- 
lege paced by Norman Skogstad and Don Eastvold. The latter ranked 
first in individual debate. For the women, Northern Teachers, South 
Dakota Zeta, won first place, defeating Katherine Lynch and Lois 
Webb, River Falls Teacher’s college, River Falls, Wis. On the Aber- 
deen team were Faythe Mantel and alternates, Annrita Dresselhuys 
and Dorothy Peterson. 

Rated best women debaters were Jean Park, Sioux Falls, and Lois 
Raddatz, Macalester college, Minnesota Alpha, who tied for first. In 
extemporaneous argument George Collins, St. Olaf, placed first for 
men and Faythe Mantel, Aberdeen, for women. 

In oratory for men Albert Anderson, St. Olaf, won first and June 
Bolmeier, Jamestown, North Dakota Alpha, placed first for women. 
Winning rankings in discussion were Edward Greenough, Sioux 
Falls, and Hazel Johnson, Augustana. 

Jean Park was rated highest in extemporaneous speaking and poet- 
ry reading as well as debate. Greenough captured radio discussion 
honors as well as extemporaneous poetry. Gene Ilalvorsen, Mae- 
alester, was top man in extemporaneous speaking. 


‘*Crackerjack Philosophy,’’ a revelation of the American craze of 
getting ‘‘something for nothing,’’ is the title of the oration with whieh 
Richard Goodman won the local oratorical contest at Hlinois Eta, 
Normal University.—The Vidette. 


Gertrun Anderson, St. Olaf, Minnesota Beta, won the women’s 
state contest ; Elizabeth Fulton, Macalester, Minnesota Alpha, placed 
second, with Valerin Simmonds of Hamline, Delta, third.—7he Mac 
Weekly. 


Georgia State College for Women, the home of the only Pi Kappa 
Delta chapter in the state, held a debate forum December 7. Fifty 
delegates from Georgia colleges participated.—Lucta Rooney. 
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News and Notes From the Chapters 


By Associate Editor Clifton Cornwell 


—@-- 


OF THE GREAT PLAINS 


Nu Chapter of Fort Hays Kansas State College sponsors an annual 
debate tournament for high schools which reached an all time high 
this year with 82 teams from 22 schools. 


The chapter forensic program this vear calls for MePherson College 
Tournament, the Kansas League Tournament, St. John’s Junior Col- 
lege Tournament, the Province Tournament at Newton, and the Na- 
tive Sons and Daughters Oratorical Contest at Topeka. 


Four teams of beginners won 80 percent of their contests at Me- 
Pherson, January 11, and John Woelk received the Senator Capper 
Cup for first place in the oratorical contest at Topeka, January 28. 


ee e EF 


Paul C, Kochran is back at the helm of forensies at Baker Univer- 
sity whooping it up for Pi Kappa Delta. He was delighted to meet 
a lot of old friends while judging in the State High School Tourna- 
ment at Lawrence. 


Baker’s forensic ecard ineludes the William Jewell Tournament, 
Emporia State Teachers Tournament, the Mid-South Tournament 
and debates with Washburn, Sterling, Park, and Washington Uni- 
versity. 


Professor Hiram Weld and Mrs. Weld who came to the staff of 
Baker this vear are old Pi Kappa Delta members at Simpson. 


e te He Ee 


The University of Omaha’s list of tournaments includes William 
Jewell, Southwestern, Midwest at Omaha, Nebraska Wesleyan, North- 
west of St. Thomas at St. Paul, Nebraska State, and the Province 
Meet. Two teams are down for a week’s trip in which they will 
meet University of Kentucky, University of Cincinnati, Butler Uni- 
versity, DePauw University, Eastern Illinois State Normal College, 
Washington University, University of Kansas City and William Jew- 
ell. 
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At Winfield, Robert Turner won first in men’s extemp. and debate 
teams received highest rating. Three teams were undefeated in the 
Midwest at Omaha. 


* # 8 Fe F 


OF THE MISSOURI 


Missouri Gamma at Central has a schedule of something more than 
100 debates. The squad will make some five tournaments and the 
Old Line Oratorical Contest. The men’s Junior College team was 
undefeated in the Midwest at Kirksville. 


A major feature of the year’s work has been the experimentation 
with new types of debate. The direct clash debate, promoted by 
North Carolina State College in the last few years, has been tried out. 
In what is believed to be the first debate of this type to be held in 
Missouri, Central College defeated Westminster College at Fulton by 
a vote of 2 issues to 1. Other direct clash debates have been scheduled 
for later in the season. 


Affirmative and negative teams of Missouri Gamma are engaging 
in a correspondence debate with the State Teachers College of Slip- 
pery Rock, Pennsylvania. In this type of debate the affirmative 
team of each institution mails a 1500 word affirmative case on a set 
date; ten days later the negative team of each school mails a 2000 
word rejoinder, and seven days later the affirmative of each college 
is permitted a 300 word final rebuttal. The coach at Slippery Rock 
Teachers College is Dr. C. B. Spotts, formerly coach at Missouri 
Lambda. 


The current year marks the 20th anniversary of the inauguration 
of the Missouri Gamma chapter. Early in May the chapter will hold 
an anniversary banquet, to which all Pi Kappa Delta members for 
the past 20 vears will be invited. Formal initiation of pledges will 
be held at the same time. 


* ee He RF F 


William Jewell’s program of 120 debates includes a contest with 
the university of Nebraska before the Lineoln Lion’s Club, the Bay- 
lor Tournament, and a trip to the east with stops at the Great Lakes 
Tournament, the annual Wisconsin Tournament, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Trinity, Connecticut Wesleyan, University of Pennsylvania and 
several other eastern schools. Nearly all central states tournaments 
have included William Jewell representatives. 
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Prof. P. Caspar Harvey, Director of Public Relations, has fune- 
tioned as director of forensics and helped in arranging trips. Prof. 
Joe S. Amery, Jr., Enrollment Seeretary, is coach of debate and ex- 
temp. He will accompany the men taking the eastern trip. 


ee Se EF FH 


The Missouri Zeta Chapter of Pi Kappa Delta at Culver-Stockton 
College, Canton, is taking its annual debate trip starting Mareh 3-25 
and will travel about 4000 miles, debating 37 colleges and universities. 
They will go through Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas to the 


gulf, to New Orleans and back up the Mississippi River. 


The traveling debate squad of Washington University is to debate 
on the C. 8S. campus, February 17, and is to hold a six man panel dis- 
cussion in the evening of the 16th at the loeal Christian Chureh. 


Kirksville Teachers College and Culver-Stoeckton used the Oregon 
plan of debate with audience vote at a chapel exercise at Culver- 
Stockton, January 31. 


Debate Coach C. L. Crink of Missouri Zeta was elected president 
of the Missouri Debate Coaches Association at its annual fall meeting 
in Kansas City. Prof. Crink is also the executive secretary of the 
Old Line. 

eee HR FH 


OF ILLINOIS 


Illinois Beta at Eureka has 12% of this year’s freshman class out 
for forensics. The chapter sponsors an intramural extemp. contest 
in May. Contest activities inelude tournaments at Kirksville, Nor- 
mal, Millikin, Manehester, and the Province gathering, together 
with the Wesleyan Oratorical and Extemp. Clinie and the State Ora- 
torical and Extemp. Contests. 


* e EF F 


Illinois Xi at Augustana sponsored a high school debate tourna- 
ment for thirty-four Illinois and Iowa schools Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Rock 
ford, Illinois defeated Davenport, lowa in the finals. Theodore Le 
Vander is acting head of the Speech department and sponsor of the 
chapter during Martin Iloleomb’s leave of absence for graduate 
study. 

ee eH 


Frederic Fadner, sponsor of Illinois Lambda at Shurtleff, writes 
that although last spring’s graduation made inroads upon the chap- 
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ter they will be on hand to give a good account of themselves at the 
Provinee meet at Naperville in March. 


ee He HE 


Paul Hunsinger, editor of The Spectrum at North Central Col- 
lege, takes time from helping Illinois lota plan for a big Provinee 
gathering to say that one of the features of this year’s program has 
been its radio debate with Wheaton on ‘‘ Aid to Britain’’. 


ee He HE FE 


OF THE PACIFIC 


A feature of the debate schedule of California Alpha of the Uni- 
versity of Redlands this season is electrical transcription debates 
with Bates College and the University of Hawaii. The Western Hem- 
isphere question and the Military Service question are proving very 
popular with service club audiences out that way. 


Tournaments on the schedule are Pepperside College, Stockton 
Junior College and Bakersfield. Reba Long and Juliette Vinoeur 
were runners-up in debate at Pepperside and Miss Long was first in 
after-dinner speaking. The girls finished first at Bakersfield and 
Miss Long took the extemp. Rowan Lunsford was second in oratory. 


* ee HE F 


OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI 


Texas Gamma of East Texas State Teachers College reports a very 
successful first year’s operation of a Speakers Bureau providing 
round-table discussions, panel discussions, debates and book reviews 
for clubs and schools. 


The chapter sponsors intramural contests in oratory, extempor- 
aneous speaking, radio and poetry reading in February and a high 
school debate tournament in March. Last October it conducted the 
first Student Legislature of the Southwest. Five schools participated 
in the assembly activities and entered individuals in oratory, extemp., 
radio and poetry reading. 


Representatives were sent to the Student Legislature at Southern 
Methodist University in November. The debaters are making some 
five tournaments before the close of the season. 
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November 29-30, 1940, the Texas Lambda sponsored the Fourth An- 
nual Intercollegiate Forensic Institute at San Mareos. One hundred 
and forty-seven students, representing 16 colleges and universities, 
participated in debate, extemporaneous speaking, oratory, and poetry 
reading. 


liams, of North Texas State Teachers College, Arthur Norred, Texas 
5 

Christian University, and Lester Komensky, Baylor University, rated 

highest in the first three rounds of debate, and were honored by being 

permitted to participate in a radio debate over Station KTBC at 

Austin on Saturday, November 30. 


Hattie Mittendorf, Degree of Distinetion in debate in Texas Lamb- 
da, was chairman. 
eH Re EH 


Texas Zeta of Texas Christian University reports that the Forensic 
Frogs hopped away with four firsts and three seconds from encoun- 
ters at the Fourth Forensi¢c Institute, San Mareos; The Southwest 
Forensic Meet, Austin; the Baylor Speech Meet, Waco; and the First 
Annual Legislative Assembly at Southern Methodist University. 

After taking on three more tournaments, the squad will finish off 
the season with a 5500 mile tour to the Pacifie Coast Mareh 30 to 
April 16. 


Louise Blackwell, of Mary Iardin-Baylor College, Nelma Wil- 
} 


* 8 Ee HF F 


OF THE LAKES 


In spite of the fact that Maine Alpha of Colby College is the only 
chapter in the state and departmental requirements make it necessary 
for all speech students to participate in some five public speaking 
contests each year, the chapter maintains a fine intercollegiate debate 
schedule with Bates, Bowdoin, Middlebury, Boston University, the 
University of Maine and several New Brunswick institutions. 

More than thirty years ago, five graduates of Colby established 
the public speaking contests offering $100 for the winners of each. 
In 1922, two years after establishment of Maine Alpha, the chapter 
was one of the first to pioneer in cross-country debating by sending 
five debaters on a four week’s trip that carried them 5000 miles. 


ee eR HE FH 


OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


Iowa Xi at Luther College sponsored its annual high school tour- 
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nament for Northeast lowa, January 24. Mason City won with eight 
straight victories. 


This year’s chapter schedule calls for tournaments at Upper Iowa 
University, Gustavus Adolphus, lowa State Teachers, and the Red 
River Valley Tournament at Concordia. 


Coach David T. Nelson is back at the helm at Luther after a year 
as exchange professor at Pacific Lutheran College, Parkland, Wash- 
ington. 

ee RR 


OF THE SOUTHEAST 


Kentucky Beta at Centre College, Danville, reports that details of 
research have so commanded the time of Dr. Charles Leese that he 
has had to give up the sponsorship of the chapter. Professor Arm- 
field is carrying on for him in Pi Kappa Delta. While most of this 
year’s Beta crowd consists of beginners, the chapter expects to give 
a good account of itself at the Province meet. 


Franees D. Anderson, of Linfield, Oregon Alpha, who placed see- 
ond in oratory and in extemp at the last national convention, won 
fourth prize of $100 in the China Essay contest of last year. First 
prize was $1,200 and a trip to China by the China Clipper. 


In the Red River Valley tournament St. Olaf eliminated Con- 
cordia. Two weeks later Concordia eliminated St. Olaf in the Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin, tournament, only to lose in the finals to Monmouth, 
Illinois Zeta. 


Nebraska Wesleyan won the women’s speech tournament held at 
the University of South Dakota January 17-18. Hastings, Nebraska 
Delta, and Northern Teachers, South Dakota Zeta, tied for second.— 
The Eaponent. 


Marion Burrows and Norvil Sell, Nebraska Teachers at Chadron, 
Nebraska Eta, went through the McPherson, Kansas, tournament un- 
defeated January 7-8. Fifty-three teams participated.—The Eagle. 


Bake Young, who served as speaker of the student assembly at the 
last national convention, is a candidate for student body president at 
College of Idaho.—T'he College Coyote. 
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J. Dale Welsch, debate coach at Coe, has been named on a com- 
mittee of the state department of public instruction to aid in com- 
piling a course of study for elementary schools in oral language. 


Mrs. Isaae Lineoln of Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, sponsors an annual oratorical con- 
test in Northern Teachers, South Dakota 
Zeta, in honor of her husband, the late 
Isaae Lincoln. The contest was won this 
year by Alma Gramita, speaking on ‘‘ Ap- 
peasers of Defeat,’’ and Arnold Anderson, 
Whose oration was entitled ‘‘Mass Eduea- 
tion.”’—The Eaponent. 


Illinois State Normal University, the 
Eta chapter, conducted its ninth annual 
debate clinic January 10-11. More than 
four hundred debaters from 35 colleges in 
six states participated. Each debater spoke 
five times. Prof. H. L. Eubanks of the 
University of Wisconsin spoke to the con- 
testants the first evening on ‘‘The Contri- 
bution of Contest Debate to Democracy.’’ 

The College Chronicle. 


Mack Heney and Jimmie Lockwood, rep- 
resenting Pittsburg Teachers, Kansas The- 
ta, were one of three teams to go unde- 
feated through the University of Okla- 
homa tournament February 14-15. The 
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President Texas Gamma 
Appearing in broadeast 
sponsored by 
East Texas Teachers College 
Denton, Texas 


other two were from Oklahoma University and Baylor, Texas lota.— 


The Collegio. 


Don Walton and Effie Lou Crane, Normal University, Illinois Eta, 
won the extempore contests at the speech conference held at North 
Central, Illinois lota, January 17-8.—T'he Vidette. 


West Virginia Wesleyan met Salem in a radio debate February 9 
over a Clarksburg station. The debate was in the nature of a round 


table discussion.—The Wesleyan Pharos. 


William P. Whipple, a former Coe student, has offered annual 
prizes of $10 and $5 for the winners of the freshman-sophomore ex- 


temporaneous speaking contest. 
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Two Negro debate teams from Le Moyne College, Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, stopped at lowa Wesleyan to participate in a quadrangular 
meet with Wesleyan, Carthage, and Burlington Junior College. The 
Le Moyne teams are on a tour which schedules them to meet twenty- 
four midwestern colleges and universities. They are coached by Dr. 
Boris Alexander, who became a member of Pi Kappa Delta when he 
debated at Shurtleff, Illinois Lambda.—The Tiger. 


John Woelk, Hays Teachers, Kansas Nu, won first in the Kansas 
Native Sons and Daughters oratorical contest January 28. Ie spoke 
on ‘* Resourceful Kansas.’’ After winning the contest, he delivered 
the oration at the banquet of the Native Sons and Daughters and re- 
ceived a cup from the hands of Governor Payne Ratner. —State Col 
lege Leader, 


Seven thousand young people marched on the Texas capitol Feb 
ruary 18 to exhibit to the legislature the feeling of the youth of the 
state on the question of alcohol. Leaders were given speaking time 
before the legislature. Rallies and meetings were held through the 
day at which many student leaders spoke.—The Megaphone. 


Dr. Forrest Rose brought four of his girls to Colorado for a series 
of debates with Colorado Teachers and Colorado State the seeond 
week in February. On the way back, the Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
lota, teams stopped at Hays, Kansas.—The Rocky Mountain Colleg- 
ian, 


David M. Grant is the new debate coach at Hastings, Nebraska 
Delta. He assumed his duties in February. Le has been a very sue- 
cessful high school teacher at Council Bluffs, lowa.—The Hastings 
Collegian, 


Coach H. Dana Hopkins took his Heidelberg, Ohio Beta, debaters 
on a trip through Michigan where they met teams from University of 
Detroit, Wayne, Michigan State, Albion, and Ilillsdale.—The Kili- 
kilik. 


Dick Lebetsamer, Illinois Wesleyan, won the extempore honors in 
the state contest. Mike Millich of the same school was third in ora- 
tory.—The Argus. 


Northern Teachers, Illinois Pi, won second in the Whitewater, Wis- 
consin, invitation tournament February 14-15.—The Northern IIli- 
nois. 
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Al Burek, North Central, Illinois lota, was voted the most effee- 
tive speaker in the forensic tournament at the Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin, tournament February 13-15. Russell Johnson, Augustana, IIli- 
nois Xi, was ranked second. Eighteen colleges participated.—The 
College Chronicle. 


James Prothro, Louisiana College, won the after dinner speaking 
contest, placed second in oratory, and reached the quarter-finals in 
mixed debating at the Baylor, Texas lota, tournament January 24-25. 
—The Wildcat. 


Carroll Land and Jim- 
my Prothro, Louisiana 
College debaters, flew 
from Alexandria to Con- 
way, Arkansas, to partici- 
pate in the Mid-South 
tournament. — The Wild- 
eat. 


Coach W. O. Wood saying good- 
bye to Jimmy Prothro 
and Carroll Land 





West Virginia Wesleyan has been carrying debates to audiences 
off the campus. During recent weeks its teams have debated before 
high school audiences with teams from West Virginia University, 
University of Vermont, Ripon, Ohio, Ohio Wesleyan, Morris-Harvey, 
Glenville, and Fairmont.—The Wesleyan Pharos. 


East Central Teachers, Oklahoma Eta, defeated Park, Missouri 
Beta, in the finals of the women’s division of the Mid-South Debate 
Tournament at Conway, Arkansas, February 6-8. Ninety-six teams 
from thirty-five colleges located in ten states participated.—The Park 
Stylus. 


Northern Teachers, Illinois Pi, won the debate tournament at North 
Park College, Chicago, February 8. Thirty-four teams participated 
in a tournament open only to freshman and inexperienced upper class 
debaters.—The Northern Illinois. 


Coe, Iowa Theta, won first honors for the third conseeutive time 
in the Normal, Illinois Eta, tournament. 
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For the first time in the history of the Minnesota state oratorical 
contest one college won both the men’s and women’s division when 
Cliff Swanson and Gudrun Anderson, St. Olaf, Minnesota Beta, 
triumphed February 14. ‘‘Of Driven Men’’ was the title of Miss 
Anderson’s oration. This young lady is only a freshman. Mr. Swan- 
son spoke on ‘*6,000 More Since Yesterday.’’ February was a month 
of vietories for St. Olaf, bringing it five championships. In addition 
to those mentioned above, Albert Anderson, president of the fresh- 
man class, won the oratorical contest at the Red River Valley Tour- 
nament. Donald Eastvold and Norman Skogstad won the debate 
tournament in the same meet February 6-8 as well as in an earlier 
one at Eau Claire, Wisconsin.—The Manitou Messenger. 


Dr. Wilbur E. Moore, Central State Teachers, Michigan Theta, will 
speak before the Central States Speech Association in Oklahoma City 
April 17-19. ‘‘ College and University Curricula in Speech”’ is the sub- 
ject of his address. He will also preside over the section on speech 
eorrection.—Central State Life. 


The Sam Houston intereollegiate men’s debate tournament is sched- 
uled for the campus of Texas Kappa March 2-4. <A girls’ team from 
Simpson is accompanying the men’s team. The girls have been ac- 
cepted and are being welcomed as the ‘‘sweethearts of the tourna- 
ment.’’—The Houstonian. 


Illinois State Normal, Kirksville Teachers and Westminster, Mis- 
souri Theta and Alpha, tied for first honors in the men’s division of 
the debate tournament and forensie progression at State Normal, 
Illinois Eta, January 10-11.—The Augustana Observer. 


sill Biddick, student body president at College of the Pacific, won 
second place in extemporaneous speaking at Southern California 
Tournament at Bakersfield, January 9-11.—Pacific Weekly. 


Senator Gerald P. Nye and William D. Saltiel, a Chicago lawyer, 
debated the question of preserving our neutrality laws before a Tif- 
fin, Ohio, audience January 8.—The Kilikilik. 


Twenty-two debaters from Central State Teachers, Michigan Theta, 
participated in the Illinois State Normal tournament January 10-11. 
—Central State Life. 


Jeanette Rylaarsdam and Emily Bielefeld, Hope, Michigan Gamma, 
won third place in the Kalamazoo tournament January 15.—Hope 
College Anchor. 
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North Central, Illinois Iota, played host to thirty-nine speakers 
from Illinois State Normal, Eastern, and Northern State Teachers, 
and Monmouth. The speakers were all in oratory and extempore. 
Each was given opportunity to appear several times and received 
criticism. The meetings were to serve as a prologue to the provin- 
cial tournament. Professor Guy Oliver of North Central was in 
charge.—The College Chronicle, 


It is appropriate to have Patrick 
Henry a member of Pi Kappa Delta. 
This is not the one who said ‘‘ Caesar 
had his Brutus, Charles the First his 
Cromwell, and George the Third—And 
George the Third may profit by their 
example.’’ But he has said many other 
things, enough to have won third in ex- 
tempore in the 1939 provincial, first in 
oratory at the Eau Claire tournament 
in 1940, to have reached the finals in 
oratory in the 1940 Red River Valley 
tournament, and to have ranked second 
in extempore in the 1941 Red River 
meet. Henry is a junior at Hamline, 
Minnesota Delta, where he is majoring 
in economics. He is an honor student. 





College of the Pacifie won the sweepstakes trophy of the Linfield, 
Oregon Alpha, tournament, February 20-22. As Pacific also won 
the tournament last year, it gained permanent possession of ‘‘Ma- 
tilda,’’ as the trophy cup has been named. Bill Biddick, president 
of the student body at Pacific, was named the outstanding speaker of 
the tournament among the men, with Margaret Stimmann, a fresh- 
man from the same college, winning corresponding honors among the 
women.—The Pacific Weekly. 


Dorothy Scharder of Park, Missouri Beta, won the women’s ora- 
torical contest of the Missouri State Debate Tournament for the see- 
ond consecutive year February 21-22 at Cape Girardeau. She also 
won the women’s extemp. Ten colleges participated.—The Park 
Stylus. 
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John Wiley and Clyde Aurand of Northern Teachers, Illinois Pi, 
were one of the six teams to come undefeated through the Manchester 
College (Indiana) tournament February 21-22. The other unde- 
feated teams represented Wayne University, Detroit; Pasadena Jun- 
ior College, California; Manchester, Huntington, Goshen, and Notre 
Dame all of Indiana. This is advertised as the world’s largest de- 
bate tournament. More than 260 teams competed.—The Northern 
Illinois. 


John Harper and Billy MeMaster, Mississippi State, went to the 
quarter finals of the Volunteer Invitation Tournament of Union Col- 
lege, Jackson, Tennessee, March 28-29. Murray State Teachers of 
Kentucky came through undefeated.—The Reflector. 


The IH. W. Wilson Company will publish the progression discussion 
of the Rocky Mountain Speech Conference at the University of Den- 
ver February 14-15. Twenty-five colleges and universities from ten 
states participated.—The LRagle. 





Book Reviews 


—e— 


War and The Americas. J. V. Garland. New York. The H. W. 
Wilson Company. 1941. Pp. 564. 

Professor Garland here presents a valuable collection of useful in- 
formation. His selections are arranged in five groups around such 
topies as: Nature of the Present Conflict, Organization of Peace 
in the Americas, Policy and Practice, Proposed Inter-American In- 
stitutions, and Problems of Defense. This volume will be extremely 
helpful to any debater. 


Planned Economy. Uarrison Boyd Summers and Robert E. Sum- 
mers. The Reference Shelf, vol. 14, No. 4. New York. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 1940. Pp. 100. 90c. 

A scholarly collection of the best articles for and against a planned 
economy. ‘ 


Make Yourself a Better Speaker, E. C. Buehler. New York. The 
Ronald Press Company. 1940. Pp. 250. $2.50. 

This text is designed for students who will have opportunity to take 
only one brief speech course and for those who have finished their 
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education and are driven by speech demands to look for some practi- 
eal guide. The first six chapters give practical suggestions for the 
approach to speech. The next six take up the ‘‘five dimensions of 
speech,’’ ideas, form, words, projection, human relations. The last 
six are concerned with speech types and practical suggestions. This 
is a handy text written by an experienced teacher. 

Prof. Buehler is professor of speech at the University of Kansas, 
a member of Pi Kappa Delta, and a former forensic coach of a Pi 
Kappa Delta chapter. 


How to Debate. Ilarrison Boyd Summers and Forest Livings 
Whan. New York. The H. W. Wilson Company. 1940. Pp. 336. 
$1.25. 


This is a revision of the 1934 Contest Debating. It is a text for 
beginning debaters. The seven major parts take up debating, proof, 
studying the subject, planning the case, writing the speech, rebuttal, 
and presenting the debate. The text sticks to practical suggestions. 
The first chapter presents a good case for debating in the statement 
‘*a recent estimate shows that the percentage of college debaters win- 
ning recognition in Who's Who in America is five times as great as 
the percentage of college graduates without debate training who are 
listed in the publication.’’ 

Dr. Summers is debate coach at Kansas State College of Agricul- 
ture. Professor Whan is professor of speech at the University of 
Wichita. 


Public Speaking for Technical Men. S. Marion Tucker. New 
York. MeGraw-Hill Book Company. 1939. Pp. 397. $3.00. 


To quote Professor Tucker, ‘‘Obviously all that it (the text) says 
applies to any speaker... ’’ In other words, what is good in speech 
methods for technical men, is equally good for others, and vice versa. 
The title is to encourage use in technical schools. This is a good be- 
ginning text. It is written in a narrative style with characters used 
to illustrate the points. The gains of this method are questionable. 


Parliamentary Law For Students. Albert Keiser. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Edwards Brothers, Inc. 1941. Pp. 79. 75e. 


This is a practical manual of parliamentary law applied to the 
needs and problems of college students. It tells students how to form 
themselves into organizations and how to conduct their business. It 1s 
attractive and convenient, and written in an interesting style. 
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The author, Dr. Keiser, is head of the English Department and 
Professor of Public Speaking at Lenoir Rhyne College, North Caro- 
lina Delta. This is Dr. Keiser's fourth book. 


Compulsory Military Training. Julia E. Johnsen. The Reference 
Shelf, vol. 14, No. 6. New York. The H. W. Wilson Company. 
1941. Pp. 266. $1.25. 


How awkward it would be to carry on an intelligent discussion 
of a publie question without the reference shelf series! Whenever an 
issue engages the attention of the nation, the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany assembles the evidence for a convenient study and understanding 
of it. Years of experience have made them adept in the art. The 
present volume is another model of organization and impartial selee- 
tion of the best published material on the question. 


The Reference Shelf, vol. 14, No. 5. Western Hemisphere Defense. 
Compiled by Egbert Ray Nichols. New York. The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 1941. Pp. 398. $1.25. 


If there were an official handbook on the national Pi Kappa Delta 
debate question, this would probably be the volume. It begins with 
an analysis of the proposition by Prof. Nichols. He is one of the 
most widely experienced and most able debate coaches in the country. 
Ile proves it in this analysis. The articles reprinted are grouped 
around three topics, the military situation, the economic situation, 
and the political implications of hemisphere defense. No good de- 
bater will limit his study to the selections reprinted in a handbook, 
but an efficient one can not do better than to begin with them. 


Personal Power Through Public Speech. Joseph G. Brin. New 
York. Harper & Brothers. 1940. Pp. xiii-96. $1.50. 


A stimulus to the experienced speaker and a guide to the mature 
person, more than a text for the beginner. Eighteen chapters of 
practical suggestions by a lawyer and teacher who is acquainted with 
what is known as oratory. ‘‘I have almost a horror of rules. In the 
last anaysis, you will always wind up by being yourself!” Professor 
Brin says in summary. 





